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efore unleashing their Netflix 
B series Stranger Things into this 
dimension (and to critical 
acclaim) in 2016, Matt and Ross Duf- 
fer were just a pair of curious twins 
born іп 1984 in Durham, North Caro- 
lina. Like many American youths, 
Matt and Ross found comfort and 
inspiration in all things cinema, and 
as they came of age, they voraciously 
consumed every VHS tape they got 
get their hands on—from Disney's 
animated classic Dumbo (1985 
re-release) to Tim Burton’s Batman 
(1989). Still, it was a Christmas gift 
they received in fourth grade from 
their parents, a Hi8 camcorder, that 
launched their obsession with not 


only watching films but creating them. 


From then on, Matt and Ross— 
known professionally as the Duffer 
Brothers—developed their filmmak- 
ing talent with countless home vid- 
eos, even adapting their favorite 
tabletop card game, “Magic: The 
Gathering,” into a film. In their end- 
less pursuit of compelling stories, 
they continued making films 
throughout high school, aspiring to 
be like their idols: American filmmak- 


ers Steven Spielberg and John 
Carpenter, and American author 
Stephen King. After high school, the 
brothers attended Chapman Univer- 
sity in Orange, California, and gradu- 
ated in 2007 from that institution’s 
Dodge College of Film and Media 
Arts. Their goal of making it in Holly- 
wood was finally within reach. 

Even so, Matt and Ross soon real- 
ized they'd need to be attached to a 


script in order to be taken seriously. 
Sothey set out to write and sell a 
script they could direct on specula- 
tion (a.k.a. spec), which means com- 
pleting an uncommissioned project 
and submitting it for consideration 
before knowing if anyone will be 
interested. Matt and Ross endured 
the intern-turned-director rite of 
passage many writers face in Holly- 
wood; it took years, but they eventu- 
ally landed an agent and secured 
producers for their project Hidden, a 
sci-fithriller about a family hiding ina 
bomb shelter from lurking monsters. 
A bidding war ensued, and in 2011 
Warner Bros. purchased the rights 
with Matt and Ross set to direct. 

The film, however, never saw a 
theatrical release. To stay afloat while 
developing a new script (working 
title: Montauk), Matt and Ross got 
jobs as writers on the television 
series Wayward Pines (2015-2016) a 
mystery/sci-fi show produced by The 


Young Matt And Ross Duffer 


Sixth Sense director M. Night Shya- 
malan and the American broadcast- 
ing network Fox Television. By day, 
Matt and Ross were honing their 
writing skills and learning the ins and 
outs of studio employment. Off-set, 
they kept working on Montauk and 
continually found themselves drawn 
tothe idea of a story wherein the 
ordinary meets the extraordinary 
(now their signature approach). As 
Montauk started coming together, 
it morphed into something different: 
what the world now knows as 
Stranger Things. But to get it off the 
ground, the brothers had to sell it— 
literally and figuratively—to a studio. 
Inthe end, Stranger Things 
endured more than a dozen rejec- 
tions before landing on the desk of 
executives at American streaming 
service and production company 
Netflix in 2015. Armed with a pitch (a 
persuasive presentation of a project; 
learn more on page 49), alookbook 


(a compilation of visuals meant to 
illustrate a filmmaker’s vision), and 
a sizzle reel (a short promotional 
video), Matt and Ross sold their 
script—a multigenerational adven- 
ture that was a tonal mash-up of E.T. 
the Extra-Terrestrial (1982), The 
Goonies (1985), and It (1990). Netflix 
immediately greenlit (approved) the 
series and agreed to have Matt and 
Ross direct. 

Season of Stranger Things 
dropped on July 15, 2016. Since then, 
the series has been showered with 
accolades: seven Primetime Emmy 
Awards, a prestigious Peabody 
Award for entertainment, and three 
Grammy nominations, just to name 
a few. With each new season building 
on the show's innovative storytelling 
and dazzling visual effects, audi- 
ences worldwide have remained 
captivated. Now Matt and Ross 
wantto impart to you the knowledge 
they've gained during their journey. 
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NURTURING 


INSPIRATION 


Before you type a line of dialogue or brainstorm how to 


frame a scene, you need to breathe life into your concept 


from anywhere: a conversation 

you overhear in the grocery store, 
an old photo album you find at the 
back of your parents' closet, or 
wisps of a dream about a far-off 
land. Maybe you're hungry for inspi- 
ration, or maybe you already have a 
concept brewing but don't know 
where to take it; either way, be open 
to nurturing even the smallest idea 
and exploring what it could turn 
into (maybe something, maybe 
nothing—both are окау!). 


| deas can—and should—come 


Bring the Past 

Into the Present 

For Matt and Ross, revisiting forma- 
tive memories has been a critical 
component of their creative process, 
and they encourage you to try a simi- 
lar tactic. Many artists mine their 
pasts and discover influences or 
interests that often end up recurring 
in their work. For example, American 
filmmaker Oliver Stone's military 
service left an indelible mark on him 
and, in turn, his movies (such as 
1986's Platoon and Salvador, and 
1993's Heaven and Earth). Chinese 


writer and director Chloé Zhao 
always lived in big cities and longed 
for something else, something more 
intimate. Her films—Songs My 
Brothers Taught Me (2015), The Rider 
(2017), and 2020's Oscar winning 
Nomadland, to name a few—depict 
desert and prairie landscapes with 
tenderness, and place the charac- 


Platoon, 1986 


ters against the elements in bril- 
liant juxtaposition. Your lived expe- 
rience—or the things you're already 
interested in—hold a wealth of 
material to explore, and, like Matt 
and Ross say, familiar ideas are 
accessible. Translation: You won't 
need to do months (or years!) of 
research so you can get started. 


Got an Idea? Great. 

Now, Find Your Format 

There are endless ways to tell a story; 
atthe end ofthe day, you need to 
choose the format that you think best 
suits your idea. When considering 
formats, Matt and Ross recommend 
avoiding obvious trends. At the outset 
ofthe brothers' careers, "found foot- 
age,” or film made to look like it was 
pieced together from discovered 
recordings, was popular (think 1999's 
The Blair Witch Project or the ongoing 
Paranormal Activity franchise). But 
the zeitgeist is ever changing (more 
about that on page 13), and your con- 
cept may not benefit from the format 
du jour. The moral ofthe story? Don't 
worry about what everyone else is 
doing—what matters most is that your 
project speaks to you. As you decide, 
hereare just a few formats you might 
wantto consider: 


@ ANTHOLOGY 

@ MINISERIES 

DOCUSERIES 

© 30- OR 60-MINUTE DRAMA 
© 30- OR 60-MINUTE COMEDY 
@ WEB SERIES 


Stephen King 


FEATURE FILM 
© LIVE-ACTION LIMITED SERIES 
@ STANDALONE SPECIAL 


That said, do be aware of how indus- 
try innovations are creating new ave- 
nues for storytelling. When Matt and 
Ross were developing Montauk (the 
earliest version of Stranger Things), 
they ran into financial and develop- 
mental roadblocks with more tradi- 
tional networks (Too expensive! Too 
many child actors!). As luck would 
have it, the TV industry began to 
expand storytelling forms for stream- 
ing services, casting off the genre and 
format boundaries that were part and 
parcel of prestige television at the 
time. This got the brothers excited 
about what was possible for their own 
script, and eventually Stranger 
Things—a watch-when-you-want epi- 
sodic multigenre cinematic series— 
found a home on American streaming 
service Netflix. 

When you're thinking about the 
best way to tell your story, start by 
asking yourself whether your idea 
has a firm ending. If the story or 
your character's journey comes to 


aclean conclusion, then it may be 
best suited for film or miniseries. If 
your idea sparks hundreds more and 
the possibilities seem plentiful, it 
could be the basis for a long-lasting 
television show. 


Settle on the Tone of Your Project 
Which films and television shows 
resonate deeply with you? Which 
cultural touchstones can be mined 
for motifs, themes, or references? 
Matt and Ross have proclaimed their 
admiration for the work of American 
author Stephen King and American 
filmmakers John Carpenter and Ste- 
ven Spielberg, and they're drawn to 
stories in which ordinary people are 
forced to face extraordinary circum- 
stances. Their affinity for the horror 
elements of King's and Carpenter's 
work and the science-fiction ele- 
ments of Spielberg's work helped 
shape the tone of Stranger Things, 
which has been neatly described as a 
sci-fi horror drama. 

Try following Matt and Ross's lead 
and incorporating your influences into 
your project. What would it look like to 
pay homage to the films, books, tele- 
vision shows, and other media that 


Steven Spielberg 


have inspired you along the way? If 
you settle on a way to work different 
tonal elements into your story, your 
beloved influences will be evident as 
people engage with your work. 


Develop Your Idea 
So you’ve settled on a concept. Now 
you're ready to walk your idea 
through these important develop- 
ment phases: д 
(ѕее раде 22), 
апа (see page 30). 
Blue-sky ideation a method of 
brainstorming that allows you to gen- 
erate ideas through a stream of con- 
sciousness with no filter (the sky's the 
limit—get it?). With this sort of ide- 
ation, nothing is too ambitious, out- 
landish, or terrible. In fact, bad ideas 
are often seen as catalysts for better 
ideas, so they're never tossed out. 
Many ofthe world's brightest 
minds and organizations are fans of 
blue-sky ideation. In a lecture series 
for Khan Academy, the Walt Disney 
Company's American theme parks 
team (known as Imagineers) offers a 


useful template for blue-sky ideation: 


@ NO “GOOD” OR "BAD" IDEAS 
@ BUILD ON OTHER IDEAS 
@ DON'T THROW AWAY IDEAS 
© RELAX AND HAVE FUN! 


The key to making the most of blue- 
sky thinking is to collaborate with 
others to develop ideas to their maxi- 
mum potential. You've watched Matt 
and Ross break down the blue-sky 
process; now it's time follow the tem- 
plate to find out where brainstorming 
takes you. Remember, stay open, 
enthusiastic, and committed to the 
process. If you have folks to collabo- 
rate with, even better! After your ses- 
sion, take stock of your ideas and 
flesh out ones that seem promising. 


MESSAGES FROM THE UPSIDE DOWN 


THE THEME SONG 


The main theme of Stranger Things is the brain- 
child of Kyle Dixon and Michael Stein, members of 
the Texas-based synth band SURVIVE. The haunting 
melody is driven by analog bass synthesizers and 
encapsulates the 1980s while remaining time- 
less. The band emerged out of obscurity, beating 
out numerous musicians to produce the entire 
score for the series. In 2017, the theme song won 
an Emmy Award—the American television indus- 
try's top prize-for Outstanding Original Main 


Title Theme Music. 


BeaResponsible 

Creative Citizen 

Your creativity should be boundless; 
that said, remember that writing 
inclusively and without appropriation 
is an important aspect of being part 
ofacreative community. If, for exam- 
ple, you're tackling subject matter 
involving a group of Indigenous peo- 
ple, include Indigenous creatives in 
the development process and as 
consultants. Additionally, you could 
secure : people 
who check your work to ensure that 
any writing you've done about mar- 


ginalized groups, and materials that 
are sacred or otherwise important to 
those groups, is handled respectfully 
and appropriately. Ideally, you should 
have multiple consultants from the 
community you want to engage with; 
no one group is a monolith. This way, 
you avoid contributing to the erasure 
of marginalized voices. Lastly, if you 
work with others to verify, affirm, and 
better your work, be sure to pay them 
fortheir services. 


Develop a Writing Routine 


Creating good writing habits can be daunting, but a well-considered routine 
can stop you from procrastinating and boost creativity. As Ross says: "Half of the 
battle is just that discipline of sitting down and doing the work” 


1. Figure Out Your Most 
Creative (and Productive) 
Time of Day 

When are you most inspired? 
Are you more focused during 
certain times of day? Matt and 
Ross like to start their work 
early, coffee in hand. Pick a 
time—whether it's every day, 
acouple of times a week, or 
even once a week—and dedi- 
cate it to writing. 


2. Set Goals 

When do you want to com- 
plete a first draft? How about 
your second one? Setting 
realistic and achievable goals 
can help you complete your 
work on pace. If you're unsure 
what goals to reach for, try 
starting small, specific, and 
measurable: Plan how to 
structure writing time, for 
example. Do you get more 
done when you work in short 
spurts with several breaks, or 
would you prefer to write 
during one long stretch of 
time? Do you want to aim for a 
daily word-count goal (e.g., 
two thousand words per day), 


or does atime-based writing 
goal (e.g., twenty minutes per 
day) work best? If you work 
with a writing partner, make 
sure you share the same goals 
and that your skills are com- 
plementary. Make sure you're 
both committed to the project 
over your egos—and always 
meet your deadlines. 


3. Identify Distractions 
(and Try to Eliminate Them) 
Are you constantly tempted 
to browse the internet or 
scroll through social media? 
There are apps and plug-ins 
that can turn off browser 
internet access for times that 
you designate (such as Free- 
dom or FocusWriter). If you 
want to keep internet access 
so you can research and 
stream music while you write, 
you can look into AntiSocial, 
Serene, LeechBlock NG, or 
SelfControl, which only bar 
access to social media apps 
or specific websites. Addition- 
ally, do you have a partner, 
kids, or pets at home who 
prevent you from focusing? 


Work on putting a practice in 
place to help ensure you have 
time to dedicate to your craft 
(even if only for a few moments). 


4. Designate Your 
Preferred Writing Space 
Would you rather work in a 
public space like a coffee 
shop, or do you get more done 
inthe comfort of your own 
home? Wherever it may be, 
choose a location that helps 
you feel focused, productive, 
and comfortable to make the 
most of your writing time. 


5. Stick to Your Routine 
and Stay Disciplined 

As Matt and Ross say, you 
might have the best ideas in 
the world, but you need disci- 
pline to execute them. No one 
is 100 percent productive 100 
percent of the time, but try to 
stay committed to the routine. 


GENRE 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Understanding your project's tone 
can help determine your story's place 


@ In the Western world, the concept 
of genre can be traced back to 300 
BCE, when Greek philosopher Aris- 
totle set a precedent by identifying 
characteristics of tragedies and 
comedies. From there, the idea 
became a mainstay: literature, plays, 
movies, and television shows are 
grouped into genres including 

(but certainly not limited to) drama, 
comedy, romance, horror, sci-fi, 
thriller, action, and so on. Genres 
can also exist in endless combina- 
tions; for example, Stranger Things 
is a hybrid of sci-fi, horror, drama, 
and a period piece. Learn more 
about some popular film and televi- 
sion genres—and the franchises 
that best represent them—in the 
following breakdown. 


WESTERNS 

West of the Mississippi River, 
throughout America’s Great Plains 
and Southwest, cowboys ride 
through deserts and mountains that 
provide the backdrop of the classic 
western. While westerns may be 
recognizable due to their setting and 
character staples, it’s also a genre 
that’s been blended with others, 
including sci-fi, drama, and action. 


Representative 

western franchises: 

Gunsmoke, The Lone Ranger, 
Westworld, Deadwood, Hell on Wheels 


DOCUMENTARIES 

Nonfiction documentaries focus on 
telling true-life stories. In television, 
natural history and educational 
programming tend to be episodic 
(with each episode covering a differ- 
ent topic), while stories focused on 
true crime and unique experiences 
are often told in a serial manner. 


Representative 

documentary franchises: 
Making a Murderer, Planet Earth, 
Tiger King, Fyre: The Greatest Party 
That Never Happened, Explained 


ACTION 

If action is the linchpin of a television 
show or film, it can be considered 
part of the action genre. Think: А 
wartime series based on historical 
events but heavily focused on extrav- 
agant battles, or a superhero sto- 
ryline primarily centered around 
epic fight scenes. Audiences might 
expect this staples of this genre 

to feature explosions, beautifully 


choreographed hand-to-hand 
combat, and fast car chases. 


Representative 

action franchises: 

24, Xena Warrior Princess, 
Doom Patrol, Dragon Ball Z 


TELEFANTASIES 

The word telefantasy—a portman- 
teau of television and fantasy—was 
coined in the 1980s. Shows in this 
genre are typically a mashup of sci- 
ence fiction and horror, but they also 
draw from an array of other genres to 
weave narratives that are fantastical 
yet plausible. Be prepared for magic 
and mayhem. 


Representative 

fantasy franchises: 

Game of Thrones, Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer, His Dark Materials, Shadow 
and Bone, The Witcher 


SITCOMS 

Sitcoms (short for situational come- 
dies) established conventions like 
humorous, ironic plotlines as a focal 
point. Eventually, the genre devel- 
oped commentary on the concept of 
television itself (mockumentaries, for 
example) and self-reflective humor 
(famously, Seinfeld). 


Representative 

sitcom franchises: 

I Love Lucy, New Girl, The Office, 
Modern Family, The Good Place 


SCI-FI 

Typically defined by the presence 
of time travel, aliens, monsters, and 
glorious special effects, science 
fiction, or sci-fi, is also known for 
addressing moral and societal 
issues, often posing real political 
and philosophical questions within 
made-up worlds. According to his- 
torians, onscreen sci-fi developed 
after the bombing of Hiroshima, 
Japan. 


Representative 

sci-fi franchises: 

Stranger Things, The X-Files, Star 
Trek, Orphan Black, Dr. Who, The OA 


SOAP OPERAS 

In the 1930s, detergent companies 
funded radio dramas—a popular 
storytelling medium at the time— 
giving rise to the "soap" genre. Histo- 
rians suspect the "opera" part came 


to be because the storylines were 
packed with melodrama. These days, 
soap operas are popular worldwide; 
like their forebears, the serialized 
narratives typically include a number 
of outlandish plot twists and plenty of 
dramatic, emotional conflict. 


Representative 

soap opera franchises: 

Dallas, The Young and the Restless, 
Melrose Place, One Life to Live 


MUSICALS 

If the characters burst into song to 
help move along a plotline, it's (sur- 
prise!) a musical. Traditionally, most 
American musicals fall within two 
classic genres: comedy and drama, 
both of which typically involve elabo- 
rate productions and complex dance 
sequences punctuated by show- 
tunes. Nowadays musicals can be 
cross-pollinated with other story 
forms (and nontraditional music 
genres) to create subgenres that are 
unique (and even occasionally 
self-reflective). 


Representative 

musical franchises: 

Smash, Glee, Zoey's Extraordinary 
Playlist, Empire, Crazy Ex-Girlfriend 


PERIOD DRAMAS 

Regency, Georgian, Victorian— pick 
a bygone era, any bygone era, and 
transport your viewer back in time. 
When it comes to period dramas 
(also known as historical dramas 

or period pieces), audiences expect 
accurate costuming, pitch-perfect 
dialogue, age-specific architecture, 
and, of course, nostalgia. Throw in 
some time travel, romance, and/or 
swashbuckling, and you've got a 
historical subgenre on your hands. 


Representative 

period drama franchises: 
Stranger Things, Bridgerton, 
Outlander, Downton Abbey, 
Cable Girls 


DETECTIVE/CRIME 

The detective/crime genre is a 
parent category from which many 
subgenres have emerged. From 
serialized police procedurals to true- 
crime-inspired television movies to 
black-and-white noir series, these 
shows may follow the exploits of 
criminals, private investigators, or 
government authorities. 


Representative 
detective/crime franchises: 
Law & Order, Castle, Sherlock 
Holmes, Perry Mason, Mindhunter 


TEEN DRAMA 

In the 1990s, television saw a prolifer- 
ation of shows based on characters 
in high school, intended for audi- 
ences of the same age. The shows 
were defined by multiple storylines 
that usually unfolded at school, 
where teens navigated romance, 
trauma, and identity. 


Representative 

teen drama franchises: 

My So-Called Life, Dawson's Creek, 
Degrassi: The Next Generation, 
Sex Education, Freaks and Geeks 
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TIMELINE 


OF A ZEITGEIST 


Turning the lens onto modern 
American cinematic history 


1930s-1950s 


ticular moments in time. The 

titles you would’ve seen on the- 
ater marquees in the 1950s differ 
wildly from those capturing the atten- 
tion oftoday's cinephiles (this in spite 
of the fact that the 50s are widely con- 
sidered a golden era of filmmaking). 
Each new decade brings with ita 
cadre of innovative filmmakers who 
move the zeitgeist forward, and these 
artists are given the opportunity to 
reflect the culture of a given time while 
pushing the boundaries of what's pos- 
sible in celluloid storytelling. - 

Asatestament to both the genres 


Е ilm culture is the product of par- 


that once dominated box offices and 


the filmmakers who forged new story 
forms, here's a timeline of the Ameri- 
can film zeitgeist. 


Hollywood foregrounded shootouts 
and hypermasculine cowboys in its 
portrayal of nineteenth-century 
America, a time when nationalists 
considered U.S. territorial expansion 
a matter of destiny (and, often, a jus- 
tification for violence). Westerns rep- 
resented the values and ideals from 
that era, recent enough to seem rele- 
vant yet distant enough to stoke nos- 
talgia. Epitomized at first by films like 
Red River (1948), where a gritty 


roughneck outmuscles his environ-  . 


ment, the genre later gave way to 
more self-interrogatory work like 
High Noon (1952), which follows a 
lone lawman who must choose 
between an honorable death or sul- 


LATE EARLY 


1960s-19'70s 


lied survival. Modern productions 
such as Tombstone (1993) and True 
Grit (2010) revive classic formulas 
from the western’s mid-century hey- 
day, while No Country for Old Men 
(2007) and Django Unchained (2012) 
offer gutsy new cross-genre takes. 


Antiestablishment sentiments 
came into vogue with shifts in 
American society, like the civil 
rights movement, the rise of coun- 


terculture, and the emergence of = ~ - = 


the New Left—a political movement 
that pushed for inclusive, radical 
social and political change—and 
institutions buckled under the 


ensuing pressure. The resulting 
films took different forms but were 
united in transgressive qualities. 
The bawdy, subversive musical 
Cabaret (1972) offered critiques on 
fascism and societal apathy, Easy 
Rider (1969) and Midnight Cowboy 
(1969) pumped up the drugs and 
sex, and Wanda (1970) explored 
feminism in a fading coal town. 


Late 1970s-1980s: 

SCI-FI IN THE COSMOS 

By the moon landing's ten-year anni- 
versary in 1979, moviegoers were 
gazing into the cosmos. The bright- 
est stars of the time were the original 


— . Star Wars trilogy (1977, 1980, 1983), . 


but other seminal films like Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind (1977), 


Blade Runner (1982), E.T. the 
Extra-Terrestrial (1982), Tron (1982), 
and Alien (1979) solidified а sci-fi 
golden age. 


1990s: 

THE GEN-X SLACKER FLICK 
Reality bites, man. After watching 
their parents’ cynical oscillation from 
'60s political counterculture to the 
hedonism of the 80s—when Ameri- 
can conservatism came roaring 
back—a disillusioned generation 
found relief in wry, independent com- 
edies following young people going 
nowhere in particular. See: Slacker 
(1991), Office Space (1999), and 
Clerks (1994). 


2010s-Present 
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African American identity is fre- 
quently celebrated in science fiction 
or fantasy, especially in literature. Yet 
the most recent wave of Afrofuturism 
representation has manifested in 
film, taking on a vast expanse of 
forms: Marvel's blockbuster Black 
Panther (2018), where an isolated 
utopia confronts external threats, 
American singer-songwriter Beyon- 
cé’s regal visual album Black is King 
(2020), and the absurdist, anticapi- 
talist Sorry to Bother You (2018) are 


`- alltentpoles of the modern genre. ` 
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CREATURE 
FEATURE 


Get friendly with the monsters 
that go bump in the night 


@ Every great horror flick has its Big Bad (a monster or malevolent force 
that stalks its subjects). In Stranger Things, there were two original Big 
Bads. First, the demogorgon— inspired by the American-born (and 
internationally loved) fantasy tabletop role-playing game Dungeons & 
Dragons—which terrified the show's D&D-playing protagonists (Mike 
Wheeler, Will Byers, Lucas Sinclair, and Dustin Henderson). Second, Dr. 
Martin Brenner, the manipulative director of the CIA-sanctioned MKUltra, 
who abused Eleven. Time to get too close for comfort: Here's how to go 
about creating your own monster. 


This page: Concept art of the Mind Flayer from season 3 of Stranger Things 
Opposite page: Concept art of Vecna from season 4 


THINK ABOUT WHAT 

TERRIFIES YOU 

Identifying your Big Bad means 
identifying yourself: your fears, your 
prejudices, and your insecurities. 
After all, the Big Bad relies on its prey 
and their fears in order to be impact- 
ful. Maybe turbulence brings out 
your angst, or the dark unknown of 
an alleyway gives you the shivers. 
Have you ever glanced out a window 
at night and felt sure you saw some- 
thing move? What is it, exactly, that 
fills you with dread? Follow your fear 
and let it take center stage. 


DISTILL YOUR FEARS INTO 

A BEFITTING SILHOUETTE 
Vagueness is okay when creating the 
figure; the mind fills in the blanks. But 
consider this: Does your Big Bad's 
form belie its true nature? Dr. Bren- 
ner's clean-cut look, for example, 
showcased the fact that cruelty and 
dark secrets can take on any form. 


DECIDE WHERE YOUR 
PREDATORS COME FROM 

How have they adapted to their 
environment? In early seasons of 
Stranger Things, the demogorgon 
originates in a creepy parallel 
dimension called the Upside Down. 
Is your monster's home in another 
world, or is it the same as your own? 


CONSIDER HOW YOUR 

MONSTER MOVES 

What feelings do its movements pro- 
voke? For inspiration, think about the 
most disturbing insect or deep-sea 
creature you've ever seen. How does 
it slither, crawl, swim, or slide? At what 
speed do its legs move? Is it a lumber- 
ing giant, or too quick to follow? If 
your monster is humanoid, meaning it 
resembles a human (even if it isn't 
one), are there any hints in its physi- 
cality that showcase its true nature? 


REVEAL MORE DETAILS 

Think about ways your monster might 
morph, divulging layers of complexity. 
Stranger Things' demogorgon, for 
example, ostensibly lacks facial fea- 
tures, but then its heads unfurl into a 
gaping, flower-like maw, revealing 
petals lined with sharp teeth. A good 
monster refuses to fit into any identifi- 
able categories; it exists, instead, in a 
contradictory state that's naturally 
unsettling. A character like Dr. Bren- 
ner embodies these complexities. At 
first, he appears to be motivated by a 
desire to expand scientific knowl- 
edge, and you see him taking on a 
fatherly role with Eleven (she even 
refers to him as Papa). Eventually, 
though, his motivations are revealed: 
a penchant for manipulation and a 
desire for power and ruthless control. 


CREATE AND CAPTURE 

YOUR MONSTER 

When it comes to bringing their 
monsters to life, Matt and Ross 
insist on a mix of practical and CG 
effects. ("There's just something 
there—the texture, the feel of it, the 
weight of it, that's hard to capture 
with computer graphics;" Ross once 
said in an interview with Netflix.) Will 
you get into a costume yourself, or 
spend hours putting monster makeup 
ona friend? Will you render it in clay, 
sketch out its form, or film someone in 
а motion-capture suit to later trans- 
late into visual effects? Consider the 
option that suits your Big Bad best, 
and if you don't have the skill required 
ofa particular medium, partner with 
someone who can help (a sculptor, a 
makeup artist, an animator, etc.). 


This page: Concept art for the Demogorgon from early seasons of Stranger Things 
Opposite page: Concept art of Will (top) and the Mind Flayer (bottom) from season 3 


YOU* RE READY TO SHOOT! 

Grab your camera or smartphone (or 
a sketchbook or modeling clay) and 
bring your creature to life. Remem- 
ber, no matter how elaborate your 
monster is, you'll probably want to 
show it in quick flashes to drive the 
audience's anticipation (and dread). 
As such, much of the scary-making 
will end up happening when you're 
editing footage together. Go forth 
and freak yourself out! 


Build Out Your 
Own World 


In Stranger Things, Matt and Ross draw ample inspiration from 
Dungeons & Dragons, a fantasy tabletop role-playing game that takes place 
in many different worlds and planes. Try their tactic with your own work. Walk your 
big idea through a worldbuilding exercise that will merge your blue-sky 
brainstorming with the tangible consequences and realities of your characters' 
universe. Once you solidify your environment, you can move your 
characters more confidently through action and space 


1. Start Small 

You may have a charac- 
ter or group of charac- 
ters already in mind. Try 
defining their specific 
town or community. How 
do they exist and inter- 
act with one another? 
What are their lan- 
guages, customs, and 
routines? Answering 
these questions will 
better set you up for 
the next step. 


2. Zoom Out 

You have your charac- 
ters, their routines, and 
their communication 
habits. But what about 
the regulations and 
traditions that dictate 
thosethings? This isa 
chance to flesh out your 
world's government, reli- 
gion, lore, laws, and his- 
tory. What dothe rules 
and restrictions set in 
place say about your 
world's society? 


3. Blow It Up 

Now think about the 
laws of nature. Is the 
world you're building 
similar to Earth, or does 
it have its own form of 
science at work? Is there 
magic? Does gravity 
even exist? How about 
alternate timelines and 
multiverses? Does your 
character use telepathy 
to change the channel 
on their television? 


Af ONNU UN DN OMA TC ARREARS 
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Тор: Concept art 
of the Russian 
experiment room 
in season 3 of 
Stranger Things 
Middle: Still of the 
fun house mirror 
roominseason 3 
Bottom: Still of the 


Upside Down from 
season 2 


Matt and Ross 
onthe set of 
Stranger Things 


OUTLINING 
YOUR OUTLINES 


From scaffolding rough ideas to creating 
your final, polished product 


any project they're working on 

hinges on the amount of outlining 
they do in advance. For this they use 
the concept of scaffolding, building 
an outline from rough blue-sky ideas 
that they edit in real time, layering, 
piecing into chunks, and modifying 
as needed until the story comes fully 
into place. In their view, every beat, or 
individual scene, should lead right 
into the next beat. Think of itas one 
continuous flow of action. Now that 
you've got your big idea, let's start 
building it. 


F or Matt and Ross, the success of 


What’s the Drive? 

All stories revolve around a charac- 
ter or characters on a quest to 
resolve a conflict and reach a 


desired goal. The intention and 
obstacle of the story are what inform 
the pacing and narrative momen- 
tum. As a screenwriter, you must 
make things compelling by placing 
obstacles in your protagonists’ way. 
You need to tee up who wants what 
as well as what’s stopping them from 
getting it. This builds tension and 
transforms your characters, propel- 
ling the story in new directions. If 
you're writing a movie, you have a 
few minutes to set up this tension. If 
it’s atelevision show, you need to do 
it immediately. Developing the goals 
and obstacles in your story creates 
the friction needed to make a story 
go. Make the stakes high, urgent, 
and convincing in order to keep 
things compelling and believable. 


Creating Essential Characters 
Matt and Ross often launch into their 
blue-sky and outlining phases with 
characters who start as archetypes 
and slowly evolve into fully human- 
ized people over time. (For example, 
a superhero with telepathic powers is 
the archetype; the fully humanized 
version is a waffle-loving, bully-per- 
secuting twelve-year-old girl whose 
supernatural abilities were cruelly 
fostered by the American govern- 
ment.) The brothers believe that 
using characters who have conflict- 
ing drives gives the audience some- 
thing they can sink their teeth into. 
They’re known for braiding many 
subplots into one satisfying climax; 
follow their footsteps to consider the 
full range of possibilities in your story. 
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SEASON-WIDE CHARACTER ARCS 


A character arc is the pivotal evolution of a character over the course of your story. These arcs can 
be charted on a smaller episode scale, a broader season-wide scale, and a zoomed-out series-wide 
scale. Below are descriptions of a few different arcs and some corresponding examples 


TRANSFORMATIONAL 
ARC 

You often see this arc 
when the main char- 
acter transforms from 
an average person 
into some type of 
hero over the course 
of the story. 


See it in action: 
At the outset of Harry 
Potter and the Sor- 
cerer's Stone, the first 
installment in a series 
about a boy wizard's 
quest to save the 
world from darkness, 
Harry is an orphan 
living with his cruel 
aunt and uncle. By 
the franchise's end, 
Harry becomes the 
savior of the wizard- 
ing world, obliterat- 
ing oppression and 
inspiring hope. 
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POSITIVE 
CHANGE ARC 

This arc requires a 
character to experi- 
ence positive change 
over the course of a 
story. In order for a 
positive change to 
happen, the charac- 
ter generally starts 
out with a negative 
worldview that 


morphs over time. 


See it in action: 
In British writer 
Charles Dickens’ 
novella A Christmas 
Carol, antihero 
Ebenezer Scrooge 
starts out as a miser 
consumed by greed. 
Over time (and with a 
little help from some 
ghosts), he becomes 
a benevolent and 


charitable person. , 
2 


2. 


NEGATIVE 
CHANGE ARC 

As its name implies, 
this arc involves a 
prototypically good 
character descending 
into evil or ill fortune. 


See it in action: 
The first season of 
the American 
neo-western crime 
drama Breaking Bad 
introduces us to Wal- 
ter White, a down-on- 
his-luck chemistry 
teacher whos strug- 
gling to provide for 
his family. By the 
series’ end, White has 
betrayed his morals 
and become a pow- 
erful drug kingpin at 
the expense of his 
family’s well-being. 


HOW TO WRITE А 
CAPTIVATING ARC 


Whether you're writing a good character who 
will undergo a negative arc or vice versa, here 


are a few tips to consider as you flesh out your 
own protagonist's development 


MESSAGES FROM THE UPSIDE DOWN 


each character will 
play helps inform 
their arc. If, for in- 
stance, your story has 
aclear-cut protago- 
nist and antagonist, 
they'll likely have 
opposing arcs. 


HAVE A STRONG 
STORY OUTLINE 
Your characters will 
change alongside the 
larger narrative, so 
its important to have 
aclear sense of your 
first, second, and 
third act before you 
map out elaborate 
character arcs. 
Knowing how an 
important plot point 
will impact your story 
might help you chart 
acorresponding 
character arc. 


ELEVEN'S ORIGINS 


Ever since the British author Mary 
Shelley electrocuted Franken- 
stein's creature into conscious- 
ness, fiction writers have been 
exploring the potential dark sides 
of scientific advancement. (See 
also: the cultural anxieties about 
science brought to life in the films 
Alien, Godzilla, and Creature From 
the Black Lagoon.) Likewise, when 
constructing Eleven's backstory, 
Matt and Ross took inspiration from 
a real-life, secretive CIA program 
that lasted from the 1950s to the 
early 1970s. That program, called 
MKUltra, already sounds like the 
stuff of science fiction: Govern- 
ment researchers gave LSD to pris- 
oners and the general public ina 
misguided quest to master “mind 
control.” A 1977 U.S. Senate select 
committee hearing even found that 
CIA agents had “drugged American 
citizens without their knowledge.” 
Similarly, Eleven’s mother is sub- 
jected to LSD and electroshock treat- 
ments when she’s pregnant, resulting 
in her daughter’s telekinesis. 


Create a 
Storyboard 


Bringing your project to life can happen 
before you ever pick up a camera 


Storyboards were first used by Walt Disney Studios in the 1930s to make film production 
more efficient. The idea was to provide animators with rough sketches that depicted 
the shots of a film as a series of panels; this created a visual outline that allowed for 
better preparation in advance of animation. No matter what sort of project you're 
involved with, storyboarding can be a useful tool for visualizing your narrative. By creating 
astoryboard, you can view your scaffolded outline through a new lens and retool 
things that may not be working. 

For a tactile storyboarding experience, try using poster board or paper to sketch 
out your ideas. If you prefer a digital medium, work with programs like Photoshop, 
StudioBinder, Celtx, or Canva. If you don't know where or how to start when it comes 
to conceiving your storyboard, take a look at graphic novels or comic books to see how 
Scenes are structured. You can even do a quick web search for storyboards and key 
frames from movies and television shows you love for reference. When you're ready to 
dive in, follow this three-step process to get comfortable with the storyboarding process. 


Concept 
art offrom 
Season4 
of Stranger 
Things 
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Think of something you did this 
week—anything at all—and 
then sketch it out visually. Start 
by compiling a shot list, or a 
detailed list of each camera 
shot that needs to be captured 
in the scene, then sketch out 
the shots in square panels, like 
acomic strip (your panels can 
be as large as you need them 
to bein order to accommodate 
your story). 

For example, if you took a 
trip to the grocery store, your 
first panel might be a sketch of 
a figure getting into a car; the 
second panel might be the fig- 
ure arriving at the market; the 
third panel might be the figure 
standing, with a shopping cart, 
in the dairy aisle; and the 
fourth panel might be the fig- 
ure in the checkout line buying 
a wheel of cheddar cheese. 
The sketches in your panels 
don't need to be elaborate, 
and the artistic side of this 
exercise certainly shouldn't 
keep you from trying it at all— 
stick figures work just fine. The 
key here is visually communi- 
cating what's happening in 
each scene as well as depict- 
ing howthe action will be 
framed when captured on 
camera. If you'd like to find an 
experienced and qualified art- 
istto help you out, consider 
searching for one on sites like 
Jorgen’s List or Upwork. 


Concept art of the Demogorgon from Season 1 of Stranger Things 


After you finish the first draft of 
your storyboard, do the exer- 
cise again—but this time, 
experiment with the visual pre- 
sentation ofthe action. For 
example, swap out the shot of 
the figure getting into a car 
with smaller, more intimate 
shots ofthe car key going into 
the ignition or the figure's gaze 
reflected in the rearview mirror 
as it pulls out of the driveway. 
Could you bring the camera 
lower to elicit a more menacing 
tone? What happens if you 
zoom way out, making the car a 
small detail in a larger, wide 
shot? Consider the ways in 
which altering these visuals 
influence the narrative and tone 
of your story. How does framing 
affect the mood from your first 
draft to your second draft? 


Now that you've got a sense 
of storyboarding, choose 
one to three minutes of 
narrative action from your 
current project, and spend 
ten to fifteen minutes 
sketching it out. The time 
limit is to encourage you 

to be loose and playful with 
your approach—there’s по 
need for perfection inthe 
creation phase. How did this 
exercise help you explore 
visually representing a 
scene of your in-progress 
project? 
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SCREENWRITING 


At a basic level, all you really need to become a 
screenwriter is a high threshold for rejection, infinite 
patience, a compelling writer's voice, and lots of ideas. 

That said, a foundational knowledge of your craft 

(plus a few tips and tricks from Matt and Ross) goes 
a long way. Before you survey the landscape of pilot 
episodes, hone your self-editing skills, and try your hand 
at screenwriting exercises, start by taking an 
inventory of the tools at your disposal 


Higher Education 

While a graduate degree in screen- 
writing is hardly a prerequisite to 
becoming a screenwriter, plenty of 
schools offer Master of Fine Arts 
(MFA) programs. Obtaining an MFA 
can also afford some graduates the 
opportunity to teach—which pays 
the bills while you shop around your 
script. Just remember that scripts 
are judged on whether they're good, 
not the pedigrees of their authors. 
One fancy diploma does not a 
screenwriter make. 


Independent Studies 
Alternatively, you can build core skills 
and practice by hitting the books 
independently. If you're self-styling a 
curriculum, look to classics like 
Story: Substance, Structure, Style, 
and the Principles of Screenwriting 


by American author Robert McKee, 
who devotes a whole chapter to 
understanding the types of genres in 
storytelling. You might also try Amer- 
ican screenwriter Blake Snyder's 
Save the Cat! Goes to the Movies: 
The Screenwriter's Guide to Every 
Story Ever Told, which covers a small 
number of movies, each analyzed 
and broken down. 


Software, etc. 

Every script begins as a first draft, 
and most begin in software uniquely 
formatted for scripts. Final Draft isa 
popular screenwriting program, but 
there's no shortage of other options, 
including Celtx, Movie Magic Screen- 
writer, Fade In, Highland, and Scriv- 
ener. Matt and Ross prefer to usea 
program called WriterDuet. You can 
alsotry screenplay formatting 


browser extensions. All of these aim 
to accomplish the same goal: make 
your submissions as professional 
and readable as possible so the story 
shines through. 


Blueprints 

Screenwriting can vary depending 
on the format of the television show: 
The presentation of, say, a limited 
series is different from that of an 
ongoing series. While Matt and Ross 
largely focus on making screenplays 
for a live-action television series, you 
may want to explore other types of 
scriptwriting. Make a list of your favor- 
ite films and television shows, then 
search online for PDFs of the scripts; 
pilots, full screenplays, and even 
entire seasons of long-running shows 


` are available for download. Pick some 


that interest you, and dive in. 
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SCREENWRITING 


RESOURCES | 


You: dont haus to tend bid to write a great Сер ен оз ; 
An accessible way. to hore your. craft could be. a few clicks away 


. ? 


А Nofilmschool.com | ; 
This free- to-access website is Sus- 
tained by contributions from a com- 


“munity of producers, filmmakers, and ` 


independent creatives: The contènt 

ranges from breakdowns of the key 
elements of classic Hollywood stories 

to listicles by award-winning writers. 


Johnaugust.com 

Some episodes of American screen- 
writer John August’s podcast are 
available to stream for free. Hosts 
interview veteran writers, answer lis- 
teners’ questions, and dissect crucial 
movie elements like the “mechanics 


ofthe meet-cute" and the main char- - 


acter’s energy. 


“t/Screenwriting 


This Reddit page has more than 1.4 ~ 


million members working together 
as both a writing group and a sound- 
ing board. The forum has dedicated 
daily film threads, like Logline Mon- 
day,allowing community members 
to come together and help one 
another with their work. (For more on 
loglines, see page 52.) 
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Blckist.com 
Well-known in Hollywood circles, this 
paid service allows screenwriters 


-and industry professionals to con- 


nect and interact. The site's official 
blog (ġointothestory.blcklst.com) is a 
great source of information on topics 
like formatting, with paid courses 
and opportunities to work one-on- 
one with experienced professionals. 
Savethecat.com 

A mix of free and paid resources, 
Save the Cat is a jumping-off point 
for writers, offering posts that ana- 


-lyze the beat sheets (i.e., outlines) of 


different television shows and mov- 
ies, plus insightful tips and tricks for 
mastering tħe craft. 


Wga.org 

The Writers Guild of America West 
(WGAW) website publishes a mix of 
free and behind-the-paywall articles. 
You can find guidance on contract 
negotiations, creative rights, and 
pitching, as well as the comprehen- 
sive (and free-to-download) Screen- 
writers Handbook. i 


Thescriptlab.com 

The Script lab, a free website with 
paid features, is loaded with analysis 
of famous screenplays, lesser-heard 
scripting concepts, and Spotify play- 
lists for writers. It also has a page 
dedicated to upcoming screenwrit- 
ing competitions. 


Scriptmag.com 

Script Magazine’s online feed is 
regularly updated with advice 
columns:and interviews, as well 
as resources for different levels 
of screenwriters. 


Wordplayer.com 

Created by American writer Terry 
Rossio (Shrek, Pirates of the Carib- 
bean), this free-to-access blog 

has advice columns on topics like 
researching for a script and 
finding agents. 


Socreate.it/en 

An up-and-coming screenwriting 
software platform, SoCreate also 
runs a free blog with movie-related 
news, contests, and interviews. 
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THE FONT 


The Stranger Things font is 
ITC Benguiat, which was cre- 
ated in 1978 by American 
- graphic designer Ed Ben- 
-guiat, a longtime professor _ 
at the School of Visual Arts 

га <in-Manhattan. When he: passed 

.. in 2020, an obituary in The 
-New York Times referred to 
him as a Master of Typogra-- 
. phy. Although the font was 
just опе of his many works, 
it famously graced the Cov- 
-ers of numerous novels by 
American author Stephen King - 
EU -American publisher -Ban- 
tam Books children" Хе 'game- TS 

5 7 роокѕ series Choose Your Own: 

` Adventure. In 2000; Benguiat 2 
Was inducted into the Art- 
Directors Club Hall of Fame 
° (the ADC is a global organi- 
zation that celebrates апа. 
awards leaders in RELAT EYES 
communications), У 
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MASSIVE AUDITIONS 


Assembling the Stranger Things cast was a big undertaking. Matt and Ross 
hired American casting director Carmen Cuba, who’d worked on the films 
. Contagion (2011), Magic Mike (2012), and Behind the Candelabra (2013). 
Matt, Ross, and Cuba collected an Olympic-size pool of young talent, 
auditioning a total of 906 boys and 307 girls for the roles of Hawkins, 
Indiana's tenacious monster-slayers. There was just one problem: Matt 
and Ross had written only a pilot, so all the kids recorded scenes from z 
the 1986 drama Stand By Me. Adding to the challenge, the actors had to 
then respond realistically to invisible monsters. Those who landed the 
roles were able to react to nothing at all comfortably and confidently. 
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EVERYTHING YOU 
ALWAYS WANTED TO - 
KNOW ABOUT PILOTS’ 


*But were afraid to ask 


What Is a Pilot, Exactly? 

A pilot is the first episode of a televi- 
sion series. A pilot script is meant to 
grab the attention of whomever 
you're pitching, emphasize what 
makes your show interesting or 
unique, and demonstrate what the 
series will say to an audience. Pilot 
episodes are crucial; they're what 
hook the viewer. They also set up 


your characters and storyline for an 
entire season. Bottom line: Your pilot 
needs to be strong. 


How's a Pilot Different From a 
Treatment or a Show Bible? 

A film or television treatment pro- 
vides an explanation of your setting, 
main characters, and storyline. Every 
treatment should include a title, 


MAKE A NOTE 


Twotypes of scripts widely used in Hollywood are spec scripts and 
shootingscripts. Aspecscriptis written "on speculation"—thatis, 


written in the hope thatit willbe optioned, purchased, and, ultimately, | 
produced. Accordingly, spec scripts don't contain technical informa- 


tion about the way the screenplay should be filmed or edited. Oncea 
l specscripthas been greenlitfor production, a new script—the 
shooting script—is created asa practical reference for the production 


crew. In addition to rewrites, a shooting script contains information 
about how and where scenes will be filmed, along with credit 
sequences, scene numbers, and other more detailed elements. j 
) 


logline, synopsis, summary of epi- 
sodes, and character bios. Mean- 
while, the show bible—also called 
the story bible or series bible—is a 
larger document typically contain- 
ing outlines for every episode in 
the first season and ideas for how 
the show could expand into multiple 
seasons. Writing a show bible 
forces you to think beyond the pilot 
episode and can help you view the 
bigger picture. 


Which Storytelling Formats 

Are Acceptable for a Pilot? 
There used to be alot of rules for 
writing television. The procedural 
crime drama, the half-hour sitcom, 
the workplace comedy—each had a 
prescribed set of formatting and 
structural guidelines. Today, given 
the many platforms on which shows 
can exist, almost any type of story- 
telling is possible. Knowing the rules 
(see page 36) so you know which 
ones you're breaking, if you choose 
to do so, is key. 
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From canon comedies to 
revival westerns, these 
series kickoffs аге 
required viewing 


M*A*S*H 
“Pilot” 
(1972) 


Cheers 
*Give Me a Ring Sometime" 


(1982) 


Twin Peaks 
“Northwest Passage” 
(1990) 


The X-Files 
“Pilot” 
(1993) 


The West Wing 
“Pilot” 
(1999) 


Deadwood 
“Deadwood” 
(2004) 


The Walking Dead 
“Days Gone Bye” 
(2010) 


Orphan Black 
“Natural Selection” 
(2013) 


Atlanta 
“The Big Bang” 
(2016) 


How Do Screenwriters 
Approach the Storyline? 
Storylines! You'll probably have 
more than one. Each of these is 
expressed in letter form and in 
order of importance: The 
involves your main character and 
is the core of your show, while the 
is secondary and keeps 
the narrative moving forward. The 
, sometimes referred to as 
the runner, gets the least amount 
of airtime. In Stranger Things, the 
A plot follows Mike, Dustin, Lucas, 
and Will; the B storyline involves 
Joyce and Hopper; and the C intro- 
duces the lab, including Eleven. 
Matt and Ross also use the romance 
between Nancy and Steve asa 
D plot. 


What Are Some Practical 
Strategies for Writing a Pilot? 

If you're writing your first pilot (or 
feeling stuck), it can be helpful to 
position a character as the audi- 
ence's guide. Let this character 
introduce the world of your show. 
Don't bog down viewers with exces- 
sive or conspicuous exposition; 
your character's ideas and choices 
should drive the plot. Establish criti- 
cal aspects of your character's 
backstory (occupation, circum- 
stances, social entanglements) 
within the first five pages. Introduce 
conflict early (a death, a divorce, a 
fractured relationship—or an 
encounter with the supernatural) 

to reveal these types of details and 
pull in the viewer. Don't meander 
away from the central dramatic 
tensions. And remember: Don't 
fully resolve whatever conflict you 
introduce within the pilot. Leave 
your audience eagerly awaiting 

the next episode! 


What Separates a 

Good Pilot From a Great Pilot? 
Though pilots vary greatly from show 
to show, successful ones all have 
something in common: a fantastic 
opening. Your pilot needs to grab 
viewers right away. Think about the 
first episode of Stranger Things: 
We get a dramatic security breach 
atthe lab, a monster sighting, and 
Will's disappearance—all before 
the main title card! 


What's the Easiest Way 

to Learn About Pilot-Writing? 
Besides reading about craft funda- 
mentals (see page 31 for a list of 
screenwriting resources), brush up 
on your television history. Rewatch 
pilot episodes from different eras 
and disparate genres. Try to identify 
the structure and mechanics (the 
number of acts, the A and B storylines, 
the inciting incident) while also taking 
comparative notes on how the overall 
pilot-writing approach has changed 
over time. What caused those 
changes? Why were certain shows 
successful when others fell flat? 
Focus on how these pilots each 
answer a central question, a question 
that every producer or television 
executive will ask you: Why will 
viewers watch this show today? 


EXAMPLES OF THE "RULES" 


Typically, a one-hour television script uses a five-act structure, with each act 
lasting roughly eleven pages. Here's an example of a five-act structure: 


AcT | acta | аст2 | acra || acta | acts | 


Introduce your characters 
and present the problem 


Гез 2 | 
Escalate the problem 


ACT З | 
Worst-case scenario 
happens 


ACTO 
The pressure is on 


AcTO 
Characters reach their 


moment of victory PROTASIS | = +EPITASIS | CATASTROPHE 


Introduction Resolution 


Many half-hour television shows and feature films use a streamlined 
thee-act iteration. Here’s an example: 


АСТ @ 
Introduce your characters 
and the inciting incident 


o 2) 

The protagonist addresses 
the incident, but things get 
worse. Their character arc 
progresses 


АСТӘ 

Characters reach their 
moment of victory, and the nu ton 
story resolves 


i . PROTASIS | | | EPITASIS | CATASTROPHE 


Resolution 


- When writing in either convention, think about how you want each act to end. 
Working these moments out ahead of time can help you set up your story rather 
than dumping a twist at the end of an act just for excitement's sake. 


SO, YOU'VE GOT 
A FIRST DRAFT 


Now what? 


Get Some Space 

Take a break from your project so 
you can come back to it rejuvenated 
and with a fresh set of eyes. 


Prep Your Work Area for 
Revisions 

Matt enjoys listening to movie music 
while he writes, but maybe you need 
absolute quiet. Whether you require 
silence and a strong cup of coffee 


while you edit or feel best in a bus- 
tling café with swanky wall art, what 
matters most is that you get back 
into your creative flow. 


Get Organized 

Matt and Ross are experts at navigat- 
ing outlines; they can retrace their 
steps back to the blue-sky phase or 
dive into granular scene details 
within a script. The brothers also 


Jonathan and Nancy in season S3 of Stranger Things 
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keep their meticulous notes and their 
original brainstorming ideas handy 
in the event they're needed during 
the development and editorial 
stages. As you begin to edit, follow 
the brothers’ lead and review your 
draft to ensure that its organization is 
in an optimal place. 


Ensure All Necessary Visual 
Cues are Clear and Present 

In class, Matt and Ross reference 
award-winning American filmmaker 
David Fincher’s Panic Room 
(2002)—starring fellow Master- 
Class instructor Jodie Foster—and 
point to screenwriter David Koepp's 
effective and efficient descriptions. 
By whittling down the script to 

its essentials, Koepp keeps the 
action at an elevated clip, making 
sequences exciting for both reader 
and viewer. 


Kill Your Darlings 

Ask yourself whether a section or 
sceneis really needed. Often, writers 
become attached to these beats. Per- 
haps it's a moment you love between 
two characters, or maybe you just 
think it's a well-written scene that 
flexes your skill. Whatever the case 
may be, if you lose your audience 
because the narrative loses its juice, 


you'll have a bigger problem on your 
hands.Still, don't delete these scenes 
forever; put them in a separate docu- 
ment for safekeeping. They may serve 
you when you're blue-sky brainstorm- 
ing another project down the road. 


Look for Missing (and Extraneous) 
Context in Your Script 

Remember that creating mystery or 
"leaving the audience in the dark" 
can serve your script if done well. 
Planting hints over the course of the 
story that don't give too much away 
can have a big payoff. Much of what a 
television series does is build toward 
effectively executed cliffhangers, 
especially for a season finale. Check 
to see what context is necessary and 
what can be left unsaid. 


DoaSpell-Check (Yes, Really) 
Making sure your script is clear, 
clean, and easy to read matters more 
than you might think. Give your script 
a good ol’ fashioned spell-check to 
avoid any hiccups later. 


Polish Up That Formatting 
Nearly every screenwriting program 
on the market boasts formatting as 
one of its primary features. Most 
are effective and low-cost, offering 


afree trial for the basic options, 
but quickly go up in price with each 
additional function. They are, how- 
ever, highly recommended. Matt 
and Ross use WriterDuet, but there 
are plenty of choices (see page 30 
for more). 


Get a Second Pair of Eyes 

You'll want to share your revised 
script with someone you trust for a 
secondary pass. Another set of eyes 
will help you catch anything you've 
missed that needs polishing. Search 
for honest feedback. Don't immedi- 
ately defend your choices; instead, 
listen for what readers don't under- 
stand in the script and problem-solve 
from there. 


Do It All Again. 

Repeat as necessary until you feel 
your script is ready for the limelight. 
Then start working your network con- 
tacts to get your script in front of an 
agent so you can uplevel your reach. 


Some writers, including Matt and Ross, are comfortable moving 
quickly to get their scripts out into the world. But you may want to 
register your work with the Writers Guild of America (WGA) or a 
ly similar union or guild in your country to protect your 
intellectual property. When you send your script to studios, 
directors, agents, and screenwriting competitions, having it 
registered can help ensure that your idea won't be taken. 


Perfecting your dialogue 

is a crucial aspect of the 
television-writing pro- 
cess. No word should be 
wasted, and each line 
should be carefully 
crafted. When you’ve fin- 
ished your first draft, pay 
extra attention to your 
dialogue. Does it sound 
natural? Gather trusted 
friends, and read your 
script out loud. What parts 
really click? Which parts 
seem clunky or stilted? 
Remember, Matt and Ross 
love making dialogue messy— 
especially when a character 
is anxious or stressed, 
because people aren’t 
always eloquent during 
those moments. Think about 
repetition and the kind of 
rhythm you want to estab- 
lish with the dialogue so 
you can set a distinct pace. 
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SCREENWRITING 
PROMPTS be 


Apply what you! ve learned s using. му. ACER Ж x V. 
these practice exercises b 9 ^ 


ADAPTATION 
EXPLORATION 


project outside of your preferred genre. 
Find a scene that’s compelling, crucial to th 
plot, or introduces a central character. Now, 
try rewriting that scene to fit a different genr 
What are the challenges? What comes natu- 
rally? Which aspects of the original scene 
can be carried over untouched, and which 
need extensive revisions іп огаегіо | 
accomplish the scene's goal? : 


к % . mean. What can you convey through subtext? How с n 
Re | do these characters convey their frustration? Dont — 
hos forget that, as Matt and Ross point out, much can be : 
conveyed through 51008, Challenge yourself by trying | 


lacing obstacles along the way OM. characters, 
Ж... Situations, etc.) to heighten the tension "i 
| between the characters in the Scene. ) 


AMATTER OF PERSPECTIVE 


Each character in your story will have a unique style 
of talking, quirky behaviors, and a way of carrying themselves; 
this prompt encourages you to explore that to its fullest 


1. Write a Scene 

Choose а character from a television - 
show or a movie (or one of your own 
you've been working on), and write a 
conversation between that person 
and a secondary character. Then 


rewrite the scene from the secondary | 


character's point of view. How does 
the switch alter, enhance, or detract 
from the interaction? What does it 
feel like to reenvision the interaction 
from a different point of view? 


2. Switch It Up 

Switch the dialogue between the two 
characters, rewriting the script to 
reflect the language, attitude, and 
desires of each speaker. When 
rewriting, ask yourself the following 
questions: Do your characters have 
unique speech patterns? Is one of 
them frequently interrupting the 
other? Is one always joking around? 


3 


3. Alter Your characters' Reality 
Reimagine the same scene but with 


both characters in different stages of 


their respective lives. How has aging 
impacted their motivations? How 
would they react if they had just 
experienced something traumatic 


- beforehand? Alternatively, try aging 


them down and writing one side of 
the exchange from a child’s perspec- 
tive. How do new contexts change 
how these characters exist, react, 
and interact in this scene? 


` A4. Rewrite the Scene 


Without Dialogue 

Your characters don't always need to 
tell each other (or audiences) what 
they're thinking. What body language 
and visual cues can you use to get 
your characters to communicate 
without talking? What actions can 
they take to drive the scene forward? 


+ NEWS YOU CANUSE - 


What ifthere wasa different way of reading the news? 


What if, instead of dreading the day’s headlines, you could use them 
_to inject a dose of realism and relevancy into your work? For this 
exercise, you'll wield a newspaper hand in hand with your pen 


1. Scan the News 
Keep an eye out for narratives that 


seem especially pertinent to your 


screenplay. (Often you'll find offbeat, 
interesting stories buried under the 
bigger news of the day.) Look for 
human-interest features that give 
you a sense of someone's character 
or trend pieces that speak to broader 
cultural changes. If you’re having 
trouble finding resonant stories, try 
reading outside of your comfort 
zone. Websites like longform.org 
aggregate links to a diverse array of 
thoughtfuljournalism;useitasa | 
resource if you're feeling stuck. 
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2. Highlight Impactful 
Moments or Visuals 


where they're from? 


5. Brainstorm and Plot 

Explore how to incorporate these 
moments, headlines, and visuals 

` into your in-progress project. You 
І might find а catalyzing event ог 
inspiration for the scene's back- 
ground context. See if anything 
new and exciting comes up for you 


while you draft. 


| < You don’t need to adapt a news story 
| intoascene. Instead, try to focus on 

| thedetails—a striking off-the-cuff 

X. quote, an unexpected scenario, а 
powerful photograph. Think: How 
could you integrate these moments 
into your plot? Continue to expand 
on this idea. How would this event 
have shaped your characters or 


3. Dur What You Know - 577 1 


1.Search for a Screenplay 
Browse online for a script of a film 
that interests you. Download it. 


2. Watch Like a Hawk 

Set the script aside, and watch the 
movie with a notebook. While watch- | 
ing, select a scene that grabs your 
attention. Be sure to take close notes 
onthe action as the Scene plays out. 


After your viewing, rewrite the x LAE 2 
selected scene from memory as а. : 


LJ 
Шақа 452776 Pal Ee CAI ANC e s 


THE (ARMCHAIR) DIRECTOR'S CUT. 


A screenplay may be a director's road map to a final cinematic 
product, but plenty of creative liberties can be taken along the way. Ready 
to explore how a director or producer impacts a project? Try this 


5. Big Brain It 

. Onablank page, brainstorm how 
you'd write or film the scene differ- 
ently. How could you put your own 
. spin on the same action? What: 


T Эў р 


4. Compare and Contrast 
Return to the original script. Com- 
pare the scene you've written with 
the source material. How do they Ep 
compare? Did any of the director's 
choices change things drastically 
from the screenplay? Did any other 
directorial choices surprise you? 


changes would'you make? 


MESSAGES FROM THE UPSIDE DOWN 


Em iib: 


For the first tnd seasons of Stranger Things, what was referred to as 
the Upside Down on screen was known as the Nether in the scripts. 

Although Matt and Ross hadn’t originally intended for the Upside Down 
to appear on screen, the alternate dimension grew in scope with each new 
season. With ЖР. А by-and paying homage to—John Carpen- 


ter's The Thing (1982) 


leo FX the lead visual effects vendor for the 


third season, had a team of almost two | hundred artists deliver hundreds 


. of CG assets in just thirteen months. 


SCOOPS Í 


Matt and Ross on 
theset of Stranger 
Things season 3 


NO 


COLLABORATION 


Working with a writing partner can bring 
your script to the next level, but it's important 
to find someone who's a good fit 


hen it comes to shared 
W creative visions, Matt and Ross 

are supremely lucky: Finding a 
writing partner is rarely as easy as 
being born into the same family. You 
may need to actively seek out some- 
one whois willing to work with you, 
which can be a project unto itself. But 
if you approach the process deliber- 
ately and from a well-informed posi- 
tion, having a creative counterpart 
can pay major dividends. After all, as 
Matt and Ross can attest, two heads 
are often better than one. 


Start Your Search 

When you're seeking a writing part- 
ner, look to friends and family first. 
You might already know someone 
whos interested in writing and is 
looking to collaborate. If you want to 
search outside your immediate net- 


work, try a service that pairs you with 
a collaborator (offered by organiza- 
tions like the Dramatists Guild in the 
U.S.; a quick internet search should 
help you find a similar service in your 
area). Alternatively, you can join a 
local writers’ group in your city to 
make new connections on your own. 


What Are You Looking For? 
When you meet with someone 
you're considering working with, 
take the time to feel out the cre- 
ative connection, and pay attention 
to your instincts. "It's kind of like a 
first date,’ Matt says. “Does this 
person seem to like the same stuff 
you like? Do you share similar sen- 
sibilities? Do they bring something 
unique, something different from 
you to the room?” If you have no 
goals in common with this potential 


partner, or you can’t complement 
each other’s skills, it doesn’t mean 
one of you isn’t talented; it just 
means you may not work well 
together. Have a candid talk with 
your potential collaborator to dis- 
cuss work ethic, communication 
preferences, and personal and pro- 
fessional obligations. 


Set Your Objective 

Once you find a partner, set a com- 
mon goal. It could be as simple as 
setting a deadline or as specific as 
taking an idea from its infancy all 
the way to its pilot-shooting stage. 
Either way, a clearly defined finish 
line that you can agree on will help 
establish trust and create a measur- 
able first step. And a shared vision 
will make working side by side 
much easier. 
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Set Your Communication 
Standard 

Whether you're a writing duo or an 
entire writers room, healthy collab- 
orations require that participants be 
heard, respected, and valued. Come 
to an understanding about each 
party's communication preferences. 
Understand that collaboration 
should include compromise and 
even deference when appropriate. 
This means being open to changes 
that would alter your original con- 
cept; it does not mean being a push- 
over or letting go of your dreams. 
"You're your own best compass in 
terms of what you like and what 
excites you,’ Matt says. Remember: 
Each party should feel they have the 
power to make decisions. 


SetaStructure 

Once you're comfortable having 
these open discussions with your col- 
laborators, it's time to think about the 
mechanics of completing the work; 
there should be a mutual understand- 
ing about expectations. When they're 
working, Matt and Ross create 
accountability by reminding each 
other to stay on task. You might want 
to establish a similar working rela- 
tionship based on periodic check-ins. 
A more passive approach is okay, too: 
You and your partner(s) can handle 
responsibilities separately and touch 
base once you're done. You may also 
want to establish how to resolve the 
very high-level, strategic issues—will 
you make decisions as a team, or take 
turns determining the final call?—as 
well as how you'll divide the actual 
writing part of the process. You may 
even assign roles (drafter, reviewer, 
editor) and alternate to ensure that 
everyone plays a part. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE UPSIDE DOWN 


A SOUNDTRACK 
TO INSPIRE 


Matt and Ross enjoy listening to music as they write— 
especially movie soundtracks—in order to become immersed 
in the world of cinema. Want to be inspired just like the 
Duffers? Put on some headphones, turn up the volume, and 
check out the playlist below for some of the classics the 

brothers listened to while developing Montauk 


E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial: 
Music from the Original Soundtrack 


Jaws: Original Motion Picture Soundtrack 


Close Encounters of the Third Kind 


(Original Motion Picture Soundtrack) 
John Williams 


Super 8 (Music from the Motion Picture) 
Michael Giacchino 


The Fog 
John Carpenter 


Witness 


(Original Motion Picture Soundtrack) 
Maurice Jarre 


What Do You Want ina 
Creative Relationship? 


Matt and Ross thrive on their dynamic—not just as siblings, but as 
equals. As a result, they're willing to be completely candid with 
each other. But you might be looking for something different. 
Complete this exercise to zero in on what you want in a collaborator 


1. Think of Someone 
Who Has Brought 
Outthe Best in You 
Maybe it's a friend, a for- 
mer classmate, a 
coworker, or a teacher. 
What was it about that 
person that fueled your 
passion for your art? Did 
they illuminate your 
blind spots? Did they 
elevate your projects by 
inspiring you to go 
above and beyond? 


2.List Five People 
With Whom You'd 
Love to Collaborate 
Jot down why a collabo- 
ration with each of these 
individuals appeals to 
you. What do you 
admire about them? 
Keep in mind the attri- 
butes you identified in 
the step before this one. 
Think not only of how 
these people might 
benefit you, but also 
how you could make 
them better. 


3. Look at Your | 

List and Isolate 
Common Attributes 
Do you gravitate toward 


' brutal honesty? A 


hands-off experience? 
A hands-on experience? 
Encouragement? 
Healthy competition? 
Make a list of the quali- 
ties that bring out the 
best in you; return to it 
any time you evaluate 
creative partnerships. 


IT 
TAKES 
TWO 


Meet some of TV's 
top writing partners 


Ө Oddsare, you've heard about 
somefamous American movie- 
making duos:the Coenbrothers, 
the Wachowski sisters, Daniel Kwan 
andDanielScheinert(professionally 
known as Daniels), to name afew. 
Butthere aresmall-screen power 
pairswhoare justas prolific and 
beloved. In other words, Mattand Ross 
areingoodcompany.Hereare 
ahandfulof American TV duosto 
acquaintyourself with. 


KEEGAN-MICHAEL KEY 

AND JORDAN PEELE 

By the time Key and Peele's epony- 
mous comedy series premiered in 
2012, the duo had already worked 
together for a decade. They've gone 
so far asto describe their collabora- 
tion as a marriage, with Peele high- 
lighting their ability to manage their 
egos and listen. The genre in which 
they work also makes things easier: 
Itstheir job to make each other laugh. 
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ABBY JACOBSON 

AND ILANA GLAZER 

Jacobson and Glazer met in 2007, 
when they joined the same improv 
comedy team. They were the only 
women in the group, and they 
formed an instant bond; the duo later 
met up at a pizza shop to brainstorm 
a television project. Their web series, 
Broad City, launched in 2010 and was 
adapted into an acclaimed network 
series that premiered in 2014. Glazer 
has characterized their relationship 
asthat of two people bringing sepa- 
rate, essential parts to one process. 


MOIRA DEMOS 

AND LAURA RICCIARDI 

Back in 2005, Demos and Ricciardi 
were graduate film students who 
were dating. Together, they launched 
a project documenting the fallout of 
amurder conviction in the American 
Midwest. The pair started collaborat- 
ing two years into their romantic rela- 
tionship, and the resulting work, 
Making a Murderer, made national 
headlines when it was released on 
Netflix in 2015. The series showcases 
Demos and Ricciardi's complemen- 
tary areas of expertise: The former 
knows cameras, lighting, and editing, 
while the latter dives into storytelling 
and takes creative risks. 


MICHELLE KING 

AND ROBERT KING 

Showrunners Michelle and Robert 
King's legal drama The Good Wife 
received numerous award nomina- 
tions during its seven-season run. 
(The show was so revered that net- 
work executives offered the couple 
aspin-off called The Good Fight, 
which has enjoyed success of its 
own.) Robert says Michelle doesn't 
hesitate to question his opinions— 
but they never question each other 
in public. They do, however, talk 
frankly and openly during the 
creative process. 


TIM HEIDECKER 

AND ERIC WAREHEIM 

Heidecker and Wareheim have been 
friends since 1994, when they met in 
college. Their unique dynamic and 
idiosyncratic comedic perspective 
led them to collaborate on a short 
film, Tom Goes to the Mayor, which 
was selected for screenings by the 
Philadelphia Festival of World Cin- 
ema. They then sent original humor 
compilations to various comedians, 
including American comedy stalwart 
Bob Odenkirk; he agreed to mentor 
the pair and produce a series based 
on Tom Goes to the Mayor. Heidecker 
and Wareheim later created and 
starred in Tim and Eric Awesome 
Show, Great Job!, an outlandish 
sketch show which ran for five sea- 
sons and garnered a cult following. 
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10 MINUTES: 


To make the most of the time you get 
in front of studio executives, you'll : (d. 7»: 
want to be thoroughly prepared | au 


att and Ross pitched Netflix on 
M Stranger Things for fifteen to 

twenty minutes and sent a 
lookbook, or a compilation of visuals 
to illustrate their vision, in advance. 
Having suffered multiple rejections 
from other network executives, they 
made sure they were thoroughly pre- 
pared. Matt and Ross discuss how 
they memorized the key points of 
their pitch (including the premise, 
the characters, and the story arc) and 
worked their way through the mate- 
rial in order of importance while sav- 
ing the most compelling aspects for 
last. Ready to put together your own 
pitch? Let’s go. 
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Importanttips for putting 
together a home-run pitch: 


@ START WITH YOUR 
SHOW’S PREMISE 


@ EXPLAIN THE WORLD OF 
YOUR SHOW 


© INTRODUCE YOUR 
CHARACTERS 


@ ESTABLISH TONAL EXPECTA- 
TIONS USING CLEAR DESCRIPTORS, 
SUCH AS FUNNY, MOVING, 

OR ROMANTIC. 


@ EXPLAIN WHAT HAPPENS 
IN THE PILOT 


ж” 


га A 


@ MENTION HOW THE PILÓT 


WILL TEE UP FUTURE EPISODES 


WRAP IT UP AND THANK 
YOUR LISTENERS 


For a small example of what an eleva- 
tor pitch might look like, review the 
one the brothers put together for 
Montauk (see page 50). Notice how 
they establish the show’s premise, 
world, and time period; explain the 
inciting incident; provide clear refer- 
ences; and set the tonal expectations 
all in one clear, brief paragraph. 


3 re calling it MONTAUK, and it's a limited series set in 
E 25. еа с1у>19805 Montauk, New York (note: Montauk back then was akin 
M 2 to-Amity in JAWS, not upscale like today). The small, suburban 

Nur community is shaken down when a ten-year-old boy vanishes into 
thin air one night while biking home. We follow the boy's friends, 
family, and teachers as they try to uncover what happened to him. 
We soon realize that the disappearance is somehow linked to 
strange happenings at Montauk Air Force Station-home of the 
Montauk Project, where a series of secret government experiments 
allegedly took place during the late ”705 and early '80s. But the 
boy’s disappearance is just the start, as stranger, more horrify- 
ing, seemingly unexplainable happenings take place all over town, 
and evil has been unleashed here. Think SUPER 8/’80s Spielberg 
crossed with vintage Stephen King, and you’11 get the idea.” 
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MESSAGES FROM THE UPSIDE DOWN 


THAT GRAININESS, 
THOUGH 


Transporting audiences to the 1980s is 
not easy—wood-paneled station wagons 
must be rented, vintage board games must 
be assembled. But Stranger Things goes 
beyond the props: It feels like the 
'80s. That's thanks to L.A.-based color- 
ist Skip Kimball, whom Matt and Ross 
hired to give the show its characteris- 
tic graininess. Kimball added layers of 
scanned '80s film grain to every frame 
of Matt and Ross's show and used color 
palettes that evoked the era, allowing 
Scenes to feel airlifted straight from 
films made by American auteurs Steven 
Spielberg and John Hughes. 


THE 
SHORT 
SELL 


The brevity of 
alogline belies 
the difficulty of 
writing one 


(0010111 
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Can you explain your show in fifty 
words or less? So goes the challenge 
when you're crafting the logline—an 
industry term for the most stream- 
lined version of your pitch. This isn't a 
synopsis or an overview of your con- 
cept. It's a one- to two-sentence 
description of your premise. Think of 
itlike a business card for your show: 
compact, informative, and, ideally, 
stylish enough to leave a lasting 
impression. 

Matt and Ross hammer out a long- 
form logline during their class, but 
perfecting a super-condensed ver- 
sion is a skill worth having. In writing 
your shortened logline, you'll need to 
present your idea in terms that any- 
body—a studio executive, a televi- 
sion critic, a potential viewer—can 
immediately understand. At the 
same time, you'll need to make it so 
compelling that they have to know 
more. Doing both while remaining 
succinct can seem daunting, espe- 
cially if your show's setup is compli- 
cated or unorthodox. But it is possi- 
ble. Consider, for example, a logline 
for Stranger Things, a supremely 


unusual series that's dense with inter- 
woven character arcs and plotlines: 


When a young boy vanishes, a 
small town uncovers a mystery 
involving secret experiments, 
terrifying supernatural forces, 
and one strange little girl. 


Without revealing too much, this 
logline allows the reader to quickly 
identify some core story elements, 
like the inciting incident (the boy dis- 
appearing), the protagonists (town 
residents), and the antagonist 
(supernatural forces). It emphasizes 
both action (“vanishes,” “uncovers”) 
and intrigue ("mystery;" “secret 
experiments,” "strange little girl”). 
The language is straightforward and 
engaging; the sentence construction 
is tidy and efficient. 

Your logline should follow suit, 
answering the implied question— 
what is this show about?—in a way 
that piques interest and curiosity. 
Because, ultimately, you're only hop- 
ing to elicit one response from the 
audience: "What happens next?" 


STRANGER 


THINGS 


Whena young boy vanishes, a 
small town uncoversa mystery 
Involving secret experiments, 
terrifying Supernatural forces 
andone strange little girl. 


Sentence Case 


Watch and learn, then work up some logline magic 


1. Analyze 

Look up the loglines for five television 
shows you recently watched (you can use 
sites like IMDB, or even read the short 
descriptors of TV shows on their host 
streaming sites). Do you notice any pat- 
terns or formulas? Try to identify the main 
character, the inciting incident or central 
conflict, and the stakes. 


2. Imagine 

Write fifty-word loglines for five of your 
favorite shows. (Don't look up the original 
loglines—yet!) Try including or omitting 
certain details, tinker with your phrasing, 
and rewrite until the whole thing feels 
brief but polished. Once finished, look up 
each show's official logline. How is your 
version similar? How is it different? 


ONLINE 


FANDOMS 
AND YOU 


Audience reactions to your work 
can take you by surprise 


nce your art has entered the 
0 public sphere, it can take ona 

life of its own. In 2016, fans of 
Stranger Things took to social 
media and launched the #Justice- 
ForBarb hashtag after witnessing 
the (television) death of fan-favorite 
supporting character Barbara Hol- 
land, played by American actress 
Shannon Purser. Fans saw them- 
selves in the overlooked, shy high 
schooler, and soon blog posts and 
forums were dedicated to her, 


bemoaning her death and the other 
characters’ indifference to her. The 
love for Barb became a social media 
storm that Matt and Ross hadn't 
anticipated. 

During a 2016 interview with 
American entertainment site IGN, 
Matt addressed the show’s passion- 
ate fans and said that Barb would 
get some justice. The brothers 
made good on their promise and 
tied up those loose ends in the 
sophomore season of Stranger 


“Опсе you’ve actually produced a 
show, it’s going to go out in the 
world..and a lot of people are 
going to watch it. And they’re 
going to have opinions.” 


—ROSS 


Things, but many fans held out hope 
for Barb's survival (albeit—spoiler 
alert—in vain). As for Purser, she 
went on to be nominated for a 2017 
Primetime Emmy (an American 
award recognizing television actors) 
for Outstanding Guest Actress in a 
Drama Series. 

Part and parcel of putting your art 
out there is the fact that it’s bound to 
resonate with people—for better or 
worse. This means that interpreta- 
tions and opinions about it are sure 
to bubble up to the surface. Remem- 
ber: Once your art has been dissem- 
inated, it no longer belongs to just 
you. Everyone who's been touched 
by it claims a little bit of ownership, 
and that's okay. 
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THE ECOSYSTEM 
OF A HOLLYWOOD SET 


Who the heck are these people? 


Producer 

Managesthe production. There 
are different types of producers— 
financial, marketing, and creative, 
to name afew. 


Line producer 

Manages the physical execution of 
afilm, overseeing a location man- 
ager asthey secure filming loca- 
tions and obtain necessary permits. 


Production manager (PM) 
Oversees daily production deci- 
sions, budget, scheduling, and 
staffing. 


Production coordinator 
Coordinates all logistics involved 
with the cast, crew, and equipment. 


Production designer 
Translates the film into visual form 
(settings, costumes, makeup, etc.). 


Art director 

Works with the production designer, 
designs sets, acquires props, and 
helps determine the overall look. 


pue 
j 
1. 


SICUL 
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Matt and Ross on the set of Stranger Things season2 


Casting director 

Collaborates with directors, writers, 
and producers to oversee the casting 
process, which includes auditioning, 
screen tests, and callbacks. 


Location manager 
Finds and secures locations, and 
takes care of permits. 


Assistant director (AD) 

Preps the shooting schedule, orga- 

nizes the crew, and ensures that the 
film comes in on schedule. Depend- 
ing on the crew size, there may be a 
second AD and even a third. 
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The Writers Guild of 
America launched in 
1933 as a union 
designed to protect 
the interests of pro- 
fessional writers, 
creating safeguards 
for salaries, residu- 
als, healthcare, and 
pensions as well as 
providing credit pro- 
tection. While it’s 
not necessary to join 
the union (which has 
branches on both U.S. 
coasts) in order to 
work professionally as 
a writer, membership 
benefits can include 
pensions, health 
insurance, and credit 
unions. If you’re 
interested, check out 
the WGA’s website for a 
full breakdown of the 
membership types, dues; 
bylaws, and require- 
ments for joining. 
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Director of photography (DP) 
Works with the to deter- 
mine the look of the film, lighting, 
and framing. Also referred to as a 
cinematographer. 


Assistant camera (AC) 

Ensures that shots are clear and in 
focus. A second AC may be in charge 
ofthe , or clapperboard (a tool 
used when filming so audio and 
video can be synchronized during 
post-production). 


Camera operator 
Operates the camera at the direction 
ofthe 


Production sound mixer 

Ensures the sound is properly 
recorded and mixed on set. They also 
select microphones, operate record- 
ing devices, and mix audio signals. 


Boom operator 

Holds the boom microphone; 
responsible for mic placement 
and movement during filming. 


Key grip 

Works with the DP and oversees all 
on-set equipment, like camera 
cranes, dollies, lights, and platforms. 


Gaffer 

(or chief lighting technician) 
Designs and executes the lighting 
plan and works closely with the 


Visual/special 

effects supervisor 

Oversees creative and technical 
elements for visual effects. 


Music supervisor 

Helps choose the music that will 
accompany the film. Also manages 
music licensing. 


Script supervisor 

Keeps track of everything that has 
been shot, including any deviations 
fromthe script. 


Props master 
In charge of finding and keeping track 
ofthe props that appear on screen. 


Makeup artist 
Chooses and applies appropriate 
makeup for the actors. 


Hairdresser 
Styles the actors’ hair and is 
responsible for upkeep. 


Costume designer 
Creates costumes in keeping 
with the characters and setting. 


Production assistant (PA) 
Assists in numerous ways, from 
handling paperwork to picking up 
props and coffee. 


BRANDING,PRODUCTS, 
AND EXPERIENCES, 


OHMY 


How your IP can take on a life of its own 


@ There's a famous story about 
American filmmaker George Lucas 
(creator and cowriter of the Star Wars 
franchise) and his 1973 negotiation 
with 20th Century Studios (then 
known as 20th Century Fox). In this 
negotiation, Lucas was allowed to 
pass up $500,000 worth of directing 
fees in exchange for the licensing and 
merchandising rights to all things Star 
Wars. As a result, Fox Studios missed 
out on billions of dollars of potential 
revenue. Over time, studios have 
become more proactive in defending 
their bottom line. When you enter into 
negotiations with a studio over a con- 
tract, pay special attention to what 
are called your intangible assets. 
Intangible assets refer to your 
intellectual property, which includes 
things like patents (a granted right 
prohibiting others from making or 
selling your invention), trademarks (a 
symbol or words legally registered as 
representing a product, protected 
from infringement), and copyrights 
(legal protection against the unau- 
thorized usage and distribution of 
original works of authorship). Add 
designs, domains, and trade secrets 
into the mix of intangible assets, and 
you've got a hefty amount of value 


George Lucas 


that can potentially be generated 
from your art. 

When the time comes, work with 
your agent and legal team to perform 
acomprehensive appraisal of your 
deal, and determine the best course 
of action when negotiating. Your 


team's goal should always be to help 
protect your intellectual property so 
that you receive your fair share in 
royalties and licensing fees. 


” 


You should be 
listening to 
your gut as 
much as possible. 
Listen to what 
excites you. 
That’s going 
to result in 
the best work.” 


—MATT 


We are still really 
hard on ourselves. 
I think you have to 
be in order to make 
something good. 
E You’ve got to keep 
` pushing yourself 
t better and 
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